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For Friends’ Review. 
MILE-STONES. 


“ Hold up my goings in Thy paths.” 


After the hay-time and early harvest there | 


comes a lull in the busy farmer’s Summer 
work; a little breathing space, as it were, 
for rest and recreation in the weary routine 
of daily toil. 

At this period, a few months ago, there 
came to us urgent and repeated calls from a 


lively little meeting at M——, where there’ 


had been quite an awakening in the Spring- 
time, through the Lord’s blessing on the 
labors of various workers. “We long for 
another series of meetings”—‘“ We believe 
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that this is the Lord’s time for holding 
them ’’—was the burden of our letters from 
that place; until realizing that it was in- 
deed His Holy Spirit who had put this 
|earnest desire into the hearts of His child- 
|ren, and had prompted their call, we willing- 
ly responded to it, and in the week which 
followed we shared with these dear Friends 
| fresh experiences of our Heavenly Father’s 
love. 

| The church at M—— had been aroused 
'from a condition of apathy and too great 
absorption in worldly pursuits and cares— 
as cankering to the farmer as to the mer- 
chant—to a sense of their higher needs; 
2; and, as they now brought these to the Lord, 
He gave them a more satisfying realization 
of the blessings of His salvation, as well as 
of their responsibility towards the perishing 
souls around them. 

The mid-day meetings were seasons of 
blessed communion, in which—as with one 
accord the little company waited upon the 
Lord—He seemed to draw very near, and 
enabled them to testify of His love one to 
another. 

One met with us on these occasions who 
had come at the close of one of the Spring 
meetings, with her dear husband, whose ad- 
| vancing years were weighed down with the 
| burden of sin and sorrow, to ask an interest 
|for him in our prayers. As we had all knelt 


|reverently together, and one after another 


bad followed his earnest petitions for the 
Lord’s pardoning mercy and love, she had 
the joy of witnessing the blessing they had 


,sought; and since that time the husband 


and wife had been received into the mem- 
bership of the charch. 

The peace which passeth understanding 
seemed, at these last meetings, to rest upon 
her brow, and her occasional brief utter- 
ances were in ‘joyful testimony to her Sa- 
viour’s redeeming love and keeping power. 

Her place is vacant there now. Not long 
afterwards she was gently called home, 
proving the sufficiency of that dear Sa- 
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viour’s grace even to the end, and passing 
the hours of her last night upon earth in 
singing sweet hymns of living trust and 
praise. And now we doubt not, although 
her voice is hushed upon earth, that among 
the multitudes that have come out of great 
tribulation and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
she is singing the new song of the redeemed 
in His presence forevermore. 

We were deeply touched and instructed 
by one incident of the meeting. A tornado 
had swept through the country a fortnight 
before, covering a tract perhaps a quarter of 
a mile wide and six miles in length, and 
seemingly with a sort of caprice, sparing 
the country seats of the wealthy on the 
right hand and the left, it had taken its 
course directly across the farms of some of 
our Friends,-uprooting apple trees, riddling 
the half-ripened corn, utterly destroying 
their turnips, onions, and especially the 
cucumbers raised for pickles, one of the 
staple crops of the neighborhood. 

We witnessed the desolation on every side, 
in riding from house to house, but we heard no 
word of repining for the loss, though it bore 
heavily on some who could ill afford it. 
After one remarkable meeting, in which our 
Saviour’s presence and blessing were es- 
pecially realized, a dear Friend who had 
suffered most of all, rose to praise the 
Lord that his pickle crop, which, from its 
nature, always required, in gathering, his 
personal attention, and “ which had stood in 
the way of his attending these meetings in 
looking forward to them, bad all been taken 
out of the way, gathered by the Lord Him- 
self,” that so he might be able to come and 
receive so much greater a blessing. 

Is it not thus at times our privilege also 
to comprebend how even “the stormy wind 
fulfilleth His word,” in wafting us some rich 
experiences of His love and favor that we 
otherwise might have missed ? 

The chief interest of the work bere, as 
elsewhere, seemed to culminate in the even- 
ing meetings. These were well attended by | 
young and old from the neighborhood for 
miles around, and the power of the Lord 
was present to heal such as felt they had 
need of healing. 

One picture presents itself to which we 
love to recur. A tall, fine-looking man, 
a well-to-do farmer of the neighborhood—| 
not a Friend, though closely connected with | 
the leading families among them—entered | 
the meeting with a companion one Sabbath 
evening, with no other motive, as he after-| 
wards told us, than mere curiosity, a sort of | 





banter having taken place between them 
that one would go if the other would, to see | 
what the Quakers were doing there. 
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“T thought,” he said, “to have gone out 
of that meeting the same as I went in.” 
His companion alas! did so apparently; 
although deeply convicted, he resisted all 
the invitations, at the after-meetings, to yield 
to the Lord’s converting power, and so far 
as we know, he remains in the same unsatis- 
fied and unsaved condition. 

But not so our friend H—— B . He 
had been a worldly man, very successful ina 
bargain, fond of trading in horses and driving 
on the road, and of all the indulgences that 
these temptations are so apt to lead into, 
But the power of the Lord now struck him 
down, and he was prevailed upon the next 
evening by bis Christian relatives, who 
loved him tenderly, to seek the Lord while 
He might be found, to call upon Him while 
He was near. 


It was the old, old story again. ‘Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out,” said our blessed Redeemer; and dear 
H—— B—— realized the faithfulness of 
those words which will never pass away, 
although the heavens and the earth shall. 
He arose from his knees a new man in 
Christ Jesus; and at a following meeting 
he testified boldly, and yet humbly, to the 
wondrous change that had been wrought 
in him ; that his sins were all washed away, 
and that all things had indeed become new 
to him. 


His great concern seemed now to be for 
his relatives and neighbors who had not 
trusted in Christ; that they, too, might 
come to the same happy experience. His 
prayers and efforts on their behalf at that 
time and ever since, as we have heard and 
bave witnessed on a subsequent visit, were 
most earnest and touching, and, we trust, 
will be crowned with the success he longs 
for in their full consecration to the Lord. 


There were many other deeply interesting 
scenes at these meetings which must be 
passed lightly over in this record; of some 
who turned aside the invitations of the gos- 
pel, ; of some who only partially surrendered 
their hearts, and failed of a full realization 
of the blessing ; of some, both among young 
and old, who found it; of many who conse- 
crated spirit and soul and body to their lov- 
ing Saviour who bad done so much for them. 


We rejoice to know that the work is still 
going on there, not only among themselves, 
but that the feet of other messengers have 
been turned that way; and we believe that 
the day is not far distant when from this 
meeting will go forth those, now under the 
preparing hand of the Lord, who shall, with 
glad hearts, tell to others what He has done 
for their souls. M. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., First mo. ist, 1879 
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For Friends’ Review. 


SALVATION PRECIOUS. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FELIX NEFF. 


Y ’ The department of the High Alps (les 

In the late discussions on the future state, | fautes Alps), in Southeastera France, is 
one writer notices particularly the urgency | cenarated from Piedmont by the chain of 
of the Bible with respect to the salvation of| Mont Genevre and lofty Mont Viso. On 
the soul ; so far from holding out the idea) the Italian side, whence issue the sources of 
that it is not necessary to be much concera- | the river Po, the valleys and mountain slopes 
ed about the soul, or that its future is only | ying comparatively open to the sun, are 


in a small degree an object of the Divine | mostly covered with cornfields and forest, 
solicitude, the whole tenor of Seripture | or with a rich verdure affording pasturage 
teaching is otherwise. “The redemption of| for numerous herds of cattle and flocks 
their soul is precious” beyond all the wealth | of sheep and goats. 


of the rich to buy, is the expressed thought) Very different, on the contrary, is the aspect 
of the forty-ninth Psalm. “ God will redeem | of nature on the western side of the range, 


my soul from the power of the grave,”| where the evidences of fertility are few in- 


writes the same Psalmist, looking forward 
to a resurrection life, for he adds, ‘‘ God 
will receive me.” 

“T will redeem them from death,” writes 
Hosea, in the name of the Lord. “I have 
found a ransom,” is the assurance which 
Job puts in the mouth of the Lord’s mes- 
senger to the contrite soul; and among the 
few references of our Saviour to the objects 
of His death, He says, “The Son of Man 


came not to be ministered unto, but to min- | 


ister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” The worth of a soul is weighed in 


heaven, and a precious price was paid for 
its salvation. 

How intense, and as some now think, how 
extravagant, is the language of our Lord as 
to urgency in seeking salvation, when 
he says: ‘“ Agonize to enter in at the strait 


gate.” “If thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off. It is better for thee to 
enter into life halt or maimed, rather than 


having two eyes or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire.” 


Though those who act as the heralds of | 


salvation should use wisdom and discretion 
in their teaching, yet if they have the spirit 
of their Master, and believe His words, they 
must be deeply in earnest. Those who, con- 
victed by the Spirit of their need of salva- 
tion, tremble for the judgment to come, will 
welcome a message of deliverance from sin, 
its moral defilement, and its just penalty. 
They feel that gaining the whole world 
would not avail if the soul be lost, and do 
not count it enthusiasm to be told that infi- 
nite tenderness and infinite wisdom unite in 
saying, “‘ Now is the accepted time ; now is 
the day of salvation.” 


-_ — 


| AM QUITE SURE that our truest happiness is 
not to seek our own—just to forget ourselves— 
and to fill up the little space that remains, seek- 


ing only, and above all, that God may be 
glorified. 


| deed. Beetling precipices frown above the 
gloomy defiles, the houses are few, of mean 
|construction and comfortless, and in the 
‘long winter the snow lies deep upon the 
| mountains and the roar of the avalanche is 
‘frequently heard. Far down the narrow 
| gorges dash the head streams of the Durance, 
which river, coursing past Briancon and 
Embrun, flows southwestwardly to the 
Rhone. 

Along these deep defiles and on the high 
pass of Mont Genevre, the army of Hannibal, 
‘it is said, found its way into Italy. Here 
too, since the second century of our era, 
| there has remained a relic of the primitive 
Christians, free from the domination of the 
|papal power. In their almost inaccessible 
| hiding-places, even the ferocious Simon de 
Montfort, when waging his war of intended 
extermination against the Albigenses, did 
/not reach them; and, similarly, a remnant 
escaped the relentless persecution which fol- 
lowed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

To this uninviting region, in the year 
|1821, came the young Felix Neff, from 
\Switzerland. Born near Geneva, in 1798, 
he had engaged himself at the early age of 
fifteen as a florist’s assistant, and, in tbat 
capacity, exhibited such steadiness of appli- 
cation united with an observing habit of 
mind, that in the following year he ventured 
the publication of a little treatise upon the 
culture of trees. A year later, in 1815, Neff 
entered the army, and was soon promoted 
to the rank of sergeant of artillery, which 
‘post he held during the few years of his 
continuance in the service. Meanwhile, he 
had shown himself a true soldier of the 
Cross, and beginning to exercise considera- 
ble moral influence over his comrades, the 
jealousy of his superior officers was excited 
against him. Feeling strong desires stir- 
ring in his mind, to seek to save, rather 
‘than to destroy, the lives of his fellow crea- 
tures, he was not long in deciding to quit 
\the military service for an occupation which 
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better accorded with his convictions of duty 
and real usefulness. 

Neff remained two years in and about 
Mens, but the drawing of his mind being 
toward the more mountainous parts of the 
district, he ascended to the hamlet of La 
Chalp, where a small stone house had been 
provided for him. He had not come, how- 
ever, to settle down comfortably in one 
chosen spot, for though the people of La 
Chalp and the neighboring hamlet of Arvieux 
showed him much kindness, and would fain 
have detained him in their midst, he was 
oftenest found on the rocky declivities of 
Dormilleuse or San Veran, or other remote 
part of the High Alps, where the people 
were poorer and where he believed his pres. 
ence might be more helpful. How singular 
seems to us, who are favored with so many 
outward comforts, the observation, that be- 
cause the little fields of Arvieux could grow 
grapes and grain, the people were inclined 
to be self-satisfied and careless, while they 
of the barren height of Dormilleuse were 
much more devout in spirit and teachable. 

Although possessed of qualities which 
quickly endeared him to all, Neff was care- 
ful not to stimulate that flattering devoted- 
ness to the person of the Lord’s servant, by 
which the usefulness of such laborers has 


been so often signally impaired. Once when 
counselling the people not to neglect the 
assembling of themselves together, either as 
assemblies where one speaks and all the 
others listen,* or, again, where any one 


may under the Holy Spirit’s unction, 
“communicate the illumination and the 
grace which he has received from God,” he 
continued : 

“He who goes to an assembly only when 
a stranger or one of more than common elo- 
quence makes his appearance there, and 
who neglects the duty when none but the 
humble and the simple attend, cannot be 
said to be spiritually minded. You would 
then, indeed, be an assembly where the 
Lord would be in the midst of you, if 
each would bring a spirit of prayer and 
meditation; and your assembly would be as 
abundantly blessed as that of the first disci 
ples was, when they met together in an 
upper room on that day of the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and on that day when 
the apostles returned from the council, re 
joicing that they bad been permitted to 
suffer for the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Neff was the instrument of convincing many 
Romanists of the errors of the system in 
which they bad been educated,—not indeed 
through controversy, but by the power of a 


* Friends believe that the necessity may be laid upon any 
one in any religious assembly to bear witness to Christ or 
speak to edification of others, 
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holy life and by plain exhortations to fulfil 
their duty to God and their fellow-men. 

The journeys of Neff were always per- 
formed on foot. In the winter months, when 
the ground was often deeply covered with 
snow and there was a long day’s walk be- 
fore him and a high mountain pass to cross, 
the undertaking was extremely arduous. 
Generally, the food was quite unsuitable and 
improperly prepared, and, being taken, as 
was apt to be the case, when he was in an 
exhausted state, became a source of added 
weakness to his system. Very often the 
religious gathering was held in the stable 
beneath the dwelling where he bappened to 
be, always an ill-ventilated, unhealthy apart- 
ment. 

Neff, however, with the true apostolic 
spirit, ‘‘ labored more abundantly than they 
all,’”’ and, by entering so interestedly into 
their every day concerns, evideneed the fact 
that his sole purpose was to make them 
better and happier in al] the relations of life. 
He taught them how to improve the con- 
struction of their habitations—to so cultivate 
their little fields as to realize better returns 
for their labor—and to find useful occupa- 
tion for the time which, previously, had 
too frequently hung heavily upon their 
hands. 

“ His first attempt,” says the Memoir, by 
W. S. Gilly, “was to impart an idea of do- 
mestic convenience. Chimneys and win- 
dows to their hovels were luxuries to which 
few of them aspired, till he showed them 
how easy it was to make a passage for the 
smoke, and admittance for the light and air. 
He next convinced them that warmth might 
be obtained more healthily than by pigging 
together for six or seven months in stables, 
from which tke muek of the cattle was re- 
moved but once during the year. For their 
coarse and unwholesome food he had, in- 
deed, no substitute, because the sterility of 
the soil would produce no other; but be 
pointed out a mode of tillage by which they 
increased the quantity; and in cases of ill- 
ness, when they bad no conception of apply- 
ing the simplest remedies, he pointed out 
the comfort which a sick person may derive 
from light and warm soups and ptisans, 
and other soothing assistance. So ignorant 
were they of what was hurtful or beneficial 
in acute disorders, that wine and brandy 
were no unusual prescriptions in the height 
of a raging fever.” 

In the upland valley of Fressiniére, one 
of the chief resources of its people was the 
breeding and pasturage of cattle. The great 
length of the winters, however, followed 
occasionally by a dry summer, frequently 
resulted in an early depletion of their hay- 
stacks and the consequent sale of their cat- 
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tle. Neff perceived how, by a careful diver 

sion of some of the streams of water, a much 

greater surface could be irrigated, and the| 
grass be kept always fresh and moist. By | 
dint of considerable persuasion with the in- | 
credulous proprietors, he finally obtained | 
their consent to try the scheme. The men| 
were accordingly divided into detachments | 
and set to work, while Neff himself, some- | 
times superintending the work, sometimes | 
plying the pickaxe, if such service seemed | 
called for, was able to complete the under- | 
taking (which proved a successful one) in a| 
very few days. 

Not the least of the services rendered by 
Neff to this mountain community, was the 
opening of a school on the rocks of Dormil-| 
leuse. A rude patois, very far from the 
pure French language, was that spoken by 
these people, of whom scarcely one in the | 
whole valley was able to read the French 
with any approach to fluency. This patois 
the teacher himself had first to learn with | 
care, and then to teach the real French to) 
his students. The exercises were first held 
in a miserable stable; but in the same) 
manner as he had showed the people how to) 
irrigate their land and to grow better crops, 
so did Neff lead the way in building the) 
much needed scbool-house,—with them car- 
rying stones from the bed of a mountain 
torrent, aiding with the masonry work, put- 
ting the roof on, and providing the room 
with rude tables and seats. The students, 
only a portion of whom belonged in the 
hamlet, were subjected tu privations such as 
are not likely to fall to the lot of pupils in 
the boarding-schools of this country. “ Their 
fare was in strict accordance with the rest 
of their situation. It consisted of a store of 
salted meat, and rye bread, which had been 
baked in autumn, and when they came to 
use it, was so hard that it required to be 
chopped up with hatchets, and to be moist- 
ened with hot water.” 

Neff was able to endure these hardships 
during two winters only. A total derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, induced by 
the fatigue of his long journeys afoot in all 
weathers, together with the unwholesome 
food and irregular meals, compelled him, 
however reluctantly, to seek a change of 
scene. In the spring of 1827, he was taken | 
to the baths of Plombiéres, and, having ex- 
perienced some improvement, returned to 
his native Geneva. But his illness soon re- 
turned, and for months he suffered acutely. | 
His dear friends in the High Alps were 
often the subjects of his solicitude. In one 
of the last letters which he bad strength to | 
dictate to them, he refers as follows to his| 
own condition: 
“T can without hesitation declare, that I| 
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would not exchange this state of trial for that 
in which some of my years have been passed, 
even in the midst of my ministerial labors. 
For though my life may have been spent in 
the service of Christ, and may have appeared 
exemplary in the eyes of men, I find in it so 
much of unfaithfulness, so many sins, 80 
many things which, in my sight, and above 


/all in the sight of the Lord, have polluted 


my work; I have passed so much time in 
forgetfuln-ss of God, that had I still thirty 
years to live, I should prefer, a hundred 
times over, passing them on this bed of lan- 


|guor and anguish, to recovering my health 


and strength, and not to lead a life more 
truly Christian, more holy, more entirely 
devoted to God than I have done hitherto.” 
This lowly follower of the Lamb died the 
12th day of Fourth month, 1829, in his 
thirty-first year. L. 


— ee 
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SHOULD MISSIONARIES FIGHT ? 

George Brown, an energetic missionary of 
the Wesleyan Church of Australia, a few 
years ago organized a band of native preach- 
ers and teachers, to labor in the islands of 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of 
York group, all off the eastern coast of New 
Guinea. The band on New Britain decided 
to visit the interior of the island, which, be- 
ing an elevated plateau, was more healthy 
and populous than the coast line where they 
were stationed. They divided into two 
bands of four each, to cross the island by 
different routes. One of them ascended the 
range, reached the plateau, visited the peo- 
ple, lodged one night, and returned next day 
to their point of departure safely. The 
other four gained the plateau safely, lodged 
one night, and the next day started on their 
further journey of exploration. Buta coast- 
chief named Talili, had sent word to have 
them killed and eaten. The natives follow- 
ed them, gathered in increasing numbers, and 
at last attacked them while unarmed and 
unsuspecting, killed them, and cut up their 
bodies, sending the pieces to various towns. 
Talili and his fellows, elated with what they 
bad done, proposed to kill the widows and 
children of the murdered men; and one of 
the chiefs, hitherto friendly, dragged away 
the wife of a native teacher, and detained 
her at his hut for two or three days. 

Word was quickly carried to George 
Brown at his home on the Duke of York 
group, who, fearing the destruction of the 
whole mission party, formed an expedition, 
which attacked the natives, killed at least 
fifty of the cannibals, and destroyed many 
villages and plantations. This seems to have 
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cowed the natives, and two months later no 
further violence had been offered by them. 

The Wesleyan Board of Missions of Aus- 
tralia, after fully expressing sympathy with 
the families of the murdered teachers, and 
their sense of the very trying circumstances 
in which G. Brown was placed, made re- 
cord that it ‘deeply regrets that no other 
course seemed to him to be open, which 
would ensure the safety of himself and of 
the large number of persons belonging to 
the mission party, of whom he was regarded 
as the protector.” 

It is very interesting to observe that 
under the most aggravating circumstances, 
war was thus judged by the Board as incon- 
sistent with the teachings of Christ, and not 
justifiable by those engaged in professed 
efforts to extend Christianity. 

Our Lord said upon the occasion in which, 
if it ever could be possible, armed offence 
was justifiable, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews.” 

From later information it appears that 
G. R. Brown finds the natives do not seem to 
cherish vindictive feelings for the attack 
upon them, and the mission is to be renewed 
as soon as possible. 





> 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN WORSHIP. 


In an able pamphlet on The Charch in its | 
Relation to the State, issued by London | 


Meeting for Sufferings in 1875, the usages 
of the early Christian church are brought 
forward to show how long apostolic sim- 
plicity was retained in some things, amid| 
increasing departures. Of instrumental 
music in worship it is said, “Under the| 
influences that were every day becoming 
more prevalent, it need not be surprising | 
that the primitive singing ‘with the Spirit’ 
—the true ‘melody of the beart, sanctified 
for praise,’ should, about the middle of the | 
third century, give place to the regular) 
choir ; and still later, to the stately chant of 
Ambrose or of Gregory. But it is very re-| 
markable bow long the ideas of a purer age 
maintained the protest of the Apostolic 
Church against mingling the sounds of in-| 
struments without life, with the worship of| 
the living God. It is a fact to which we| 
would invite the serious attention of our fel-| 
lowChristians that for more than twelve hun-| 
dred years this primitive testimony preclud- | 
ed the use of organs in public worship.” 

Thus speaks Thomas Aquinas, writing 
about the year 1250, as quoted by the accu- 
rate Bingham: “ The church does not use 
musical instruments, as harps, or psalteries, 
to praise God withal, that she may not 
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seem to Judaize.* God condescended to 
their weakuess, because they were lately 
drawn off from idols,” ‘‘ Theodoret” con- 
tinues Bingham, ‘“ has many like expres- 


sions in his comments upon the Psalms and 
other places.” 


———— 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 327 ) 


At Stavanger they found a number 
of simple-hearted people professing with 
Friends, and through their instrumentality 
the little community was regularly organ- 
ized as a religious body, under feelings of 
much sweetness and solemnity. Interviews 
were also had with pious people of other 
persuasions, and in their religious conversa- 
tion and Christian unity on fundamental 
points, they were comforted. There was a 
great desire to procure Bibles; one good old 
man saying he could dispose of a thousand in 
a short time. Arrangements were at once 
made for a correspondence with Dr. Stein- 
kopff, of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, to supply the pressing need. The 
religious meetings held by William Allen 
and Stephen Grellet were crowded, and 
great respect was manifested by the towns- 
people. In remarking upon the moral con- 
dition of the district of Stavanger, it was 
stated that in a population of 40,000 there 
bad been no crimes worthy of capital punish- 


| ment for twenty-six years. The cases of theft 


averaged only six or seven in a year, and 
those were generally traced to idleness. For 
small offences persons are imprisoned in 
their own houses upon their parole. The 
police was so well conducted, that if any- 
thing was lost in the middle of the street, it 
would soon be found and restored. Before 
leaving Stavanger they had a precious reli- 
gious opportunity with most of those who 
were considered members of our Society. 
They were very tender and broken, and 
they parted under strong feelings of sympa- 
thy and affection. 

Arriving at Christiansand, they were in- 
vited to dine with the principal merchant 
of the place, P. Isaachson. A number of 
the prominent men of the place were in- 
vited to meet them. The following pleas 
ant description is given of this occasion: 
“We were first assembled in a large room, 
beautifully papered with colored representa- 
tions of natural scenery and figures well 
executed. Here we stood conversing in 
groups, and soon felt ourselves quite at 


*Aquin. Summa, Secunda Secund#, Quest. 91. Article 3, 
par. 4. Bingham’s Antiq 315; where note particularly the 
testimony of Chrysostom ,—“ It.” (instrumental musiz) “ was 


only permitted to the Jews for the heaviness and grossness of 
their souls.” 
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home. We were pleased with the order 
and hospitality which reigned. The princi- 
pal magistrate dined with us, and we had 
much conversation about the poor, ete. I 
think I never saw more ease of behavior, 
frankness, and genuine hospitality, than in 
our host; he seems a manof sincerity, and 
with much firmness of character, is alive to 
the finer feelings of the heart. After dinner 
the company on rising shook hands (a prac- 
tice of the country), and went down to the 
large room below, where coffee was handed, 
and we conversed freely in little parties. 
We had a satisfactory opportunity of inform- 
ing the minds of the company upon several 
important subjects, and of presenting them 
with tracts, and I think that good was done. 
P. I. then conducted us to a large establish- 
ment founded by his late father, for nine or 
ten aged women, and for the free education 
of a number of poor children; it is a very 
large wooden building, and the inscription | 
in Norwegian over the door imports, ‘Instruc- | 
tion for the young and rest for the aged.’ 
This isa fine example of private benevo- 
lence. In the evening, the prevot, who is 
the principal person next to the Bishop, 
called upon us; he speaks French, was very 
cordial and friendly, and we had much con- 
versation with him. 


It appears that they | 


are @ more moral people here than in most 
arts of Europe, yet they have suffered loss 
n this respect in consequence of the war. 
He says, however, they have been recover- | 
ing a little during the last two years. 





“The poor are a great burden. P. Isaach-! 
son said they cost him more than all the 
private expenses of bis own family. A poor 
family may claim support for each child they | 
have beyond two.” 

Commencing their journey in the interior 
of Norway, they found the roads mostly a/| 
succession of ridges of rock. The toil and| 
exertion of travelling were extreme. They 
were obliged often to assist the horses in'| 
pulling the carriage up the ascents, and to! 
check the velocity of the descent. ‘ The 
whole face of the country,” says W. Allen, 
“resembles waves, but they are masses of 
rock from two to five hundred feet high, 


, 


|solving to make the best of it.” 
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several hours, but as we approached the top, 
the ascent became steeper, and we could 
not possibly proceed further. It was in 
vain to think of sending for horses, as in 
these deserts, the persons who furnish them 
often live miles apart, and it generally takes 
four hours to collect them at a station. It 
was now eight o’clock, and getting quite 
dark. We had had no dinner and were 
faint and exhausted. My left knee was 
more strained by my efforts at the wheel, so 
that it hurt me much when I walked, and 
my clothes were covered with dust and dirt. 
It was now plain we must encamp for the 
night, and we made up our minds to it very 
calmly. We had some bread and cheese, 
and some hung beef which our kind friend 
Ann Alexander had provided for us at 
Ipswich. The first thing we did was to 
send one of the men forward on horseback 


|to order six horses to be brought to us by 


four o’clock in the morning. We discharged 
the rest, who were glad to go home. Dear 
Stephen and i were now left quite alone 
upen one of the hills of Norway; we, how- 
ever, felt peaceful and tranquil in mind, re- 
Enoch 
Jacobson, a Friend who had accompanied 


| them, and had been sent out to forage, re- 


turned, bringing some milk, boiled eggs and 
potatoes. “Then,” continues W. A., “we 


collected wood and prepared to make a fire 


among the great blocks of granite by the 
roadside. It was very cold, my feet were 


|wet, and I think I never felt a fire more 


acceptable. We brought forward a pole for 
a seat, took out our plates and prepared our 
repast. Nothing can exceed dear Stephen’s 
kindness and care of me, but my mind is so 
constituted, that unless I can see him better 
off than myself, this attention rather dis- 
tresses me. Dear Enoch waits upon us 
with filial affection, and we mutually en- 
deavor to make one another comfortable. 
About half-past nine the moon arose in a 
clear sky, and after supper I repeated some 
poetry to them, amongst the rest, Pope’s 
“Universal Prayer,” Prior’s “ Charity,” and 
Addison’s ‘How are Thy Servants Blest, 
O Lord!” &c. Stephen and I got into the 


mostly covered with pines, and in constant} carriage and slept, or rather dozed some 


succession; hence an idea may be formed of | hours. 


| 


This afternoon’s | 


the nature of the roads. 


Enoch lay down by the fire. At 
break of day I heard the trampling of horses, 


exertion exceeded anything we have yet} and whilst they were harnessing, we boiled 
encountered ; it was next to impossible to/| our kettle, made some tea in it, and all had 


make all the horses, seven in number, draw| an excellent breakfast. 


We soon found that 


together, and after we had proceeded three| the horses were far superior to those which 


miles we came toa terrible hill. We hada 
person stationed at each wheel to help to 
push when the horses made an effort, and 
put stones to block when they began to flag, 
but with our utmost exertions we often did 
not gain an inch; in this way we worked for 


had left us in our present situation, and 
after a few vigorous efforts they drew the 
carriage to the top of the hill, for whieh I 
felt very thankful. The hill is called Torne 
Bakkin or Thorn Hill. As we proceeded, 
the roads were so bad and the hills so des- 
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perate, I thought it might be a providence 
that we had been stopped where we were; if 
we had arrived at the top of the hill, we 
might have been tempted to try in the dark 
to reach our station, and have met witha 
very serious accident.’’ 

At Christiania, they saw a number of 
pious persons. With one of these, a widow 
lady named Collet, who maintained an es- 
tablishment in the country for eighty cbil- 
dren, they had much religious conversation. 
She appeared in a tender, feeling state. 
They left some books and tracts with her. 
Some years after, William Allen received a 
letter from her in which she says: “I owe 
you, dear sir, many obligations for all the 
excellent books you were kind enough to 
send me several years ago. I often peruse 
them, and always read them over again 
with the same interest. 
bless you and reward you for all the good 
you are promoting to your fellow creatures ; 
may you many years to come create bles 
sings to all around you. We all remember 
you with great regard, and would feel happy 
if you once more would visit our rough and 
cold climate. Permit to subscribe myself with 
great regard your obliged friend. 

M. C. 8. CoLuet.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 11, 1879. 


THAT old Friends’ Meeting-houses can be re- 
opened after being closed, and again filled with 
worshippers, has been so often shown of late 
years, that fresh evidence scarcely surprises, 
although it gladdens, Recently we have heard 
of two meetings, almost extinct, which have been 
thus revived. But this can only be done by 
starting atthe beginning. People who are care- 
less and cumbered with crust of worldliness, 
must have the plain truths of the Gospel taught 
and preached to them, and when really turned 
to Christ, they must have both instruction and 
encouragement, and opportunity to use discreetly 
the gifts they may be entrusted with for the good 
of others. A General Meetings Committee or a 
Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
must watch over them, and see that they are vis- 
ited, cheered, taught, instructed, established. It 
was so when Paul left Titus in Crete to organize 
the churches, teach, exhort and rebuke, as might 
be necessary; or besought Timothy to abide 
still at Ephesus, to watch against useless teach- 
ing and discussions, and to be an example 
to the believers,” in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.’’ If the work 


God Almighty | 
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of rebuilding is to prosper it must again receive 
systematic, loving oversight and care. We hope 
that the concerned members everywhere will 
look at this matter in a practical light, and seek- 
ing both the direction of the Head of the Church, 
and wisdom from Him, faithfully follow out His 
guidance. Not fitful effort, but the gathering of 
congregations which grow to be bodies of sub- 
stantial Christians, is what should be aimed at. 


ee 


Many have had their thoughts turned of late to 
the subject of Christ’s final coming. Wethink that 
the chapter in Luke Woodard’s second edition of 
“ The Morning Star,” on “ Christ's Final Com- 
ing,”’ contains a sober statement of what appears 
to be plainly revealed upon this great and diffi- 
cult subject. 


HE also gives in the following passages a con- 
densed statement of what we understand our 
Society at its rise taught upon the subject of re- 
generation and sanctification: ‘That Christ 
Jesus, the Lord from heaven, a quickening Spirit 
to mankind, imparts life to all who believe on 
Hisname. They are born of the Spirit. In the 
washing of regeneration they experience partial 
sanctification in being cleansed from the pollution 
of all voluntary and committed sin. To those thus 
justified from the sins that are past, God issues His 
distinct call to perfect* holiness. This call, many 
times repeated in the Bible, is enforced by the 
convictions of the Spirit, and the consciousness 
of impurity still remaining. The Gospel of the 
blessed God offers a remedy adequate to our 
need,—the blood of the atonement, and the gift 
and sin-consuming power of the Holy Spirit 
whereby the heart may be cleansed from the in- 
being of sin.” 


20 


To this must be added another extract: 
‘“‘ Those who claim sanctification are expected to 
exemplify it in their lives. If, instead of exhib- 
iting the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
they are contentious, selfish, and irregular and dis- 
honest in their business transactions ; if they bridle 
not their tongues, but indulge in evil speaking ; 
if they are greedy of filthy lucre, and covetous ; 
if they are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God ; ifthey love the world, its maxims and ways; 
such men’s professions of sanctification must be re- 
garded with suspicion. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns. In regard to the highway of holiness, it 
is said,‘ No /ion shall be there, nor shall any 
ravenous beast go up thereon.’ Of those who 
have such natures as these, God says: ‘ They 
shall not be found there.’ The importance of a 


* We understand “‘ to perfect” to be used as a verb. 
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practical exemplification of our faith in Christ, in 
the fruits of righteousness, can hardly be overes- 
timated. The example of Christ in His Sermon 
on the Mount, the lives of the apostles, and the 
preceptive portions of their epistles, are all cal 

culated to impress us with the importance of 
showing our faith by our works. ‘ These things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God might be careful to main- 
tain good works.’”’ Titus iii. 8. 


. 


At the Meeting of the Women’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, held some weeks | 
since in Baltimore, among the practical measures 

| 


PARSONS.—At Flushing, N.Y., Eleventh mo. 26th, 
1878, Mary B. Parsons, aged 65. The Flushing 
Times says of her: ‘She was a woman of rare de- 
votional nature. Her faith and her equanimity were 
extraordinary. She was never known to speak an un- 
kind word nor show the slightest trace of temper in 
speech, or deed or gesture. Her tranquillity was man- 
ifest in her countenance. The eye of want or of sor- 
row looking up into her face, at once was assured of a 
sympathy quick to respond to its every need and ready 
to soothe its every sorrow. The character of Christ 
was pre-eminently exemplified in her daily life. Dur- 
ing the past few years she has lived alone with a faith- 
ful servant (to whom she was strongly attached), at 
the Bowne House, a dwelling hallowed by the memo- 
ries and associations of two hundred and seventeen 
years; from whose doors, in 1665, the first occupant, 
a convert of George Fox, went out in irons to bear 
witness at Amsterdam to his estimate of the truth. In 


for arresting the evils of drink, was one proposed | this first home of one of the staunchest witnesses to 
by a lady from the North-west, but not adopted | the faith of Jesus, Mary B. Parsons, in the same spirit 


by the Union. She urged that woman had a| and for the same Lord, welcomed the poor of every 
special interest in the Protection of home | 
that one of the direst invaders of home-| 
welfare was drink; that parents might do all in | 
their power to instruct and train their children in 
religion and virtue, but that another could plant 
beside their home a mine in the shape of a 
drinking house, which might destroy that home. 
She disavowed all advocacy of what are com- 
monly called “‘ woman's rights,"’ and ‘‘ woman’s 
suffrage," as applied to general politics, but | 
pleaded that woman, beside the privilege to pray | 
and labor against the ravages of intoxicating | 
drink, should have the right to join with all the | 
friends of virtue in the protection of home, by 
voting for the exclusion of the sale of drink| 


from any given locality, under local option law, 


| 


+o 

As the subject of Collegiate education for wo- 
men is receiving attention from many of our read- | 
ers, we present an account of Girton College, Eng- 
land, to be followed by one of Newnham Hall, 
both written by T. W. Higginson, an observer 
whose judgment is valuable. Hints not only 
for buildings, but also for arrangements for study, 
can be gained from these notes. 


LLL 


DIED. 

ESTES.—At Gorham, Me., on 17th of Fourth mo. 

1878, Matilda H. Estes, in the 64th year of her age; 
a member of Windham Monthly Meeting, Maine. 

HILLER.—Peacefully, at her residence, Matta- 


poisett, Mass., Twelfth mo. 14th, 1878, Betsy Hiller, 
widow of Seth C. Hiller, aged nearly 70 years; a 


member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. With a 
desire to heed the heavenly Shepherd’s voice, she was 
concerned to follow in the narrow path of self-denial, 
and as she neared the end of life’s journey, spoke of 
the satisfaction she had in the remembrance of these 
things. Increasingly dear to her were the doctrines 
and principles of Friends. She said she desired no 
new or better way; they embraced fully the beauty 
and simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 





nationality and irrespective of color, to feed and clothe 


and comfort them. From many a home and many a 
heart of the lowly poor, blessing and thanksgiving 
have arisen as a crown of glory for her who is now 
passed from our sight into the eternal presence of God. 


NOTES. 


THE “* Old Catholics,” with the exception, per- 
haps, of some communities in Germany, appear 
likely soon to fall to pieces as an organization. 
There appears to be more of radicalism and 
unbelief among them, than of deep piety, seek- 
ing arecurrence to a more true and Spiritual 
Christianity. “Pere Hyacinthe” has wisely 
abandoned them at Geneva, and gone to Paris. 
Here he desires to preach a Catholicism breath- 
ing the freer spirit of the old Gallican church, and 
one stript of the dogma of infallibility and of 
Jesuitical sentiments. He has applied to the 


| Archbishop of Canterbury to exercise a formal 


ecclesiastical patronage over the mission church 
of France, which he, with some associates, pro- 
poses to establish. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury referred his ap- 
plication to the Primate of Scotland, who made a 
partially favorable response. 


CONTINUED meetings are used by almost all 
religious denominations. The Romanists and 
Episcopalians call them Missions. In England, 
many of these ‘‘ Missions,’ or protracted meet- 
ings, have been held within the last few years. 
Of one held in Liverpool, the first week in 
Twelfth month last, the Christian says: ‘ The 
results have more than out-weighed the expecta- 
tions of the most credulous. One night eighty- 
three persons, including two professed infidels, a 
noted drunkard, &c., professed to have given 
themselves to God.”” Wide and long experience 
has proved the usefulness of continued meetings, 
but has also shown the need of solid teaching at 
them and after them in order to lasting fruit. 


AT a mass-meeting in Memphis, on Thanks- 
giving day, Gen. Humes thus gave recognition 
of the brotherly help they had received in the 
time of their calamity : 

‘Sometimes, but rarely in the history of the 
world, the conduct of a people is so noble 
as to arouse in the heart an enthusiasm of 
admiration which language cannot compass. 
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The recent liberality of the North, showing one 
of the brightest illustrations of this rare nobility 
of conduct to be found in history, was so free, so 
prompt, so ample, so beneficent, and the appre- 
ciation by the people of Memphis of this conduct 
on the part of their Northern and Southern 
friends so keen, so fervid, that language cannot 
add a single tint to the beauty of the former, nor 


REVIEW. 


that these ministers of the Prince of Peace should 
thus openly use their influence in promoting war- 
fare. All these things prepare the way for Dis- 
establishment. The High Church priest whose 
elaborate ritual is proscribed by act of Parliament, 
alike with the liberal-minded Evangelical, who 
sees the injustice done to his Dissenting brethren, 
will come to see that Disestablishment brings 


a ray to the warmth of the latter, Eloquent /| freedom of worship and equality. The Dissent- 
words cannot reach the reality of that charity, and | ing bodies,—such as the Congregational, Baptist, 
must fall short of the warm gratitude with which it }and Wesleyans,—which are yearly becoming 
is cherished. No State in the Union failed to| more powerful and numerous, cannot remain 
contribute her portion to this grand act of charity. | forever under the ban of nonconformity. The 
From Maine to California, from the Lakes to| Burials question, too, is a burning one. It is 
the Gulf, all aided in the kind work. Seven| curious how in all ages men’s minds have been 
hundred thousand dollars in money were sent to | most sensitive and careful on the subject of the 
Memphis, to its various societies ; and of this over | disposal of their dead. Abraham stood up from 
$500,000 came from the Northern cities and| before his dead, and begged for the cave of 


States, and nearly $2c0,000 from the Southern 
cities, towns, and States.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our LONDON LETTER. 


The prevalent topics are the severe winter and 
the widespread distress. In several of the large | 
towns Relief Committees have been organised, 
subscriptions have poured in, and the work of 
providing for the most necessitous has actively 
commenced, This is the case in Sheffield and 
Manchester, for instance, where crowds of starv- | 
ing operatives, who have parted with almost 
everything, come for soup, fuel, flour, etc. In 
Liverpool, Salford, Oldham, Bury, Bolton, Barns- | 
ley, Blackburn, York, Hull, Southport, Edin- | 
burgh, Aberdeen, and elsewhere, the distress, if | 
less overwhelming, is assuming great propor-| 
tions. Not one trade or branch of industry is | 
suffering, but many. Cotton, coal, iron, engineer- | 
ing, building, shipping, alike contribute their 
thousands to the masses of the unemployed. | 
Where the relief work is in full operation, much 
care is taken to discriminate between those who | 
deserve help and those who are not in real need. | 
At Manchester, a large committee of gentlemen | 
sit daily at the offices and investigate carefully 
each case of the thousand or more that are | 
brought before them each day. The hard win-| 
ter, equalling or surpassing that of 1868, adds to | 
the distress. Many occupations are suspended | 
during the frost, and want of food and fuel com- | 
bined, will prove fatal to young life in countless 
homes. 

The nation has been moved in a universal 
feeling of sorrow and sympathy, by the death of 





the Princess Alice, one of the most popular of | 


the royal family. The occurrence of her death 


Machpelah. Insult or injury offered to the sep- 
ulchres of a man's deceased relatives has never 
been lightly esteemed. So now, when the legal 
burying places of the State, viz., the churchyards, 
are not yet thrown open to the religious ceremo- 
nies of Dissenters, and whilst the rectors exercise 
their right of disallowing epitaphs which do not 
please them, and sometimes interrupting and 
impeding the simple burials,—whilst these things 
go on, the minds of the considerable minority 
who are aggrieved will not be satisfied. Osborne 
Morgan, M. P., who has for many years annually 
urged in Parliament the remedy of this abuse, 
with increasing support, has given notice of a 
motion which is to come forward early in the 
ensuing year. 
12th mo, 25th, 1878. 


ener Gass 


Councit Grove, Morris Co., Kansas, } 
Twelfth mo. Bist, 1878. 


About twelve months ago, one family of 
Friends came to this place and took a claim 
on the land known as the Kaw Indian 


Reserve. Now there are nearly twenty 
Friends’ families and parts of families that 
have taken land on the reservation, within 
a circle of five miles in diameter. The 
greater part of these are now residing on their 
claims. Several others have signified their 
intention to do so at an early day. 

We have as yet no established meeting, 
but we have commenced to hold meeting in 
the school-house, with earnest desires that 
the blessings of the great Head of the 
'Church may attend our feeble efforts. 

We intend to organize a Bible school 
|soon. We wish to extend a cordial invita- 
tion to travelling Friends who may chance 





on the anniversary of that of her father, the 
Prince Consort, seventeen years before, made it 
the more affecting. There is something uniting 
and elevating to the moral sense of a community 


in these national sorrows—it is well for us some- | 


times to feel in unison, though it be only, as the 
Prime Minister said, “ the unanimity of sorrow.” 

In the debate on the war policy of the Govern- 
ment, eight bishops of the Established Church 
voted in favor of war. This conduct has given 
rise to some comment, and not a little indigna- 


tion has been expressed, even in secular papers, 


to pass this way, to come over and help and 
‘encourage us by their presence. We also 
|ask an interest in the prayers of the church 
| everywhere. 

| We think the day is not far distant when 
|we shall have a Monthly Meeting, and 
be attached to Cottonwood Quarterly Meet- 


|ing, Kansas. 

Our place of meeting is about five miles 
south-west of Council Grove, the county seat 
lof Morris County. The best of the land 


nd 
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is already claimed, but good claims can be| or no imposition could be possible, while ali 
bought on reasonable terms. Friends with| suffering from want of food or clothing 
a moderate amount of means can secure | should be absolutely prevented. This ideal, 
homes with less cost than to go out on the|we believe, has been to a great extent 
frontier and endure the hardships necessary | realized.” Some of the Guardians have 
to make a home in a new country. | committed the charge and oversight of 
Epwin Strout. j|their districts to the Superintendent and 
a tt it Society ; so satisfied 
For Friends’ Review. were they of their thorough carefulness and 
A SUCCESSFUL CHARITY. | discretion, “ paying from the public fund for 
— |all provisions given out.” These supplies, 
How a community shall conduct charita-| bought at wholesale prices, cost the Guar- 
ble relief wisely and well, is a most impor-|dians less than when purchased by them- 
tant problem. The Germantown Relief So-| selves, . 
ciety seems to have found a solution, and| ‘here have been 486 members of 157 
must be considered one of the model instita-| families aided during the year, at a cost for 
tions of our country. The Fifth Annual | 


all expenses of $1,928.05. The Board of 
Report of the Board of Managers, tells of| Guardians expends about $6,000 annually. 


continued success in the working of their! Much of the success of the Society has been 
plan, and of having secured during the year | due to the Women’s Branch, and especially 
a closer co-operation of the Board of Guar-| to one lady who has devoted herself to the 
dians of the Poor, an important factor to-| work, and shown much ability as well as 
wards the perfecting of their mode of opera- fidelity in it. i 


tions. : tens No better account of the mode of opera- 
The Relief Society was organized in 1873, | tion of the Society can be given than has 


upon the occurrence of the severe commer-| been presented by them in their report as 
cial distress. Germantown has a population | the 
of about 20,000, and is situated close upon | WORKING-PLAN OF THE SOCIETY. 


the edge of the densely built parts of the| “For the information of those who are un- 
city of Philadelphia, and was the resort of| acquainted with the working-plan of this 
large numbers of people who expected to be| Society, we append the following notes : 

sustained in a life of idleness and vice by | The general principles observed are: 1. 
alms from the well-to-do part of the commu-| Careful investigation of the merits of each 


nity. It has a considerable class of factory|case. 2. To avoid help to those who are 
operatives, a large part of whom are self-| able to help themselves or have friends able 


supporting, but among whom are many who ‘and willing to aid them. 3. To afford help 
are at times dependent. Germantown had) j 


; : | in food and materials and not in money. 4. 
in 1873, many churches anxious to do good, | To encourage and assist persons in obtaining 


and ready to help the poor,—private alms-| work rather than to bestow gratuitous relief. 
giving was very common,—there was a hos- |The payment of not less than one dollar a 


So and dispensary for the sick, and the | year constitutes any person a member. 
oard of Guardians had a good alms-house,|" ‘The Society elects annually a Board of 


. r | e ° *,¢ 
and also gave out-door relief. Yet pauper-| Managers consisting of eleven citizens who 
ism seemed upon the increase. 


ee are charged with discretionary powers for 
But after the organization of the Relief 


: the transaction of all business. 
Society, there was an almost immediate; This Board meets frequently, studies the 
check given to shameless begging, and yet best methods, considers cases, controls and 
the wants of real sufferers were well cared regulates appropriations, instructs agents 
for, while a stimulus was given to many tO | and visitors, and welcomes counsel and in- 
make efforts at honest self-support. Private | formation from all sources. 
citizens were induced to stop giving money| [It appoints and compensates a properly 
to beggars at their doors, and to send appli-| qualified superintendent, and keeps open at 
cants to the Office of the Society for inquiry | fixed hours daily an office where applications 
and aid. Information of imposture was) are received and clothing and supplies of 
given to churches and like charitable asso-| food distributed. 
ciations, and thus drones were driven to| It is the duty of the superintendent to at- 
labor instead of preying upon the indus-| tend the office, to assist in visiting and in- 
trious. | vestigation, and to keep the books of regis- 
At the end of five years the report can | tration in which is recorded a complete list 
say, “As may be known to many of our /|of all who apply, with details bearing upon 
citizens, the desire and aim of this Society | the need and merit of the case. 
has been, from its first organization, to so| He is also prepared to give aid and in- 
systematize the distribution of relief that little | formation as to Police, House of Correction, 
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House of Refuge, Hospitals, Homes, Partial | some element of discomfort, unrest, or suf. 
Aid Societies, ete., and as to the proper dis | fering, a thorn in the flesh that cannot be 
posal of chronic invalids, insane persons, im-| plucked out, a burden that must be borne, a 
beciles, professional paupers, tramps, etc. _| daily cross not to be laid down. Some souls 

Printed cards, directing applicants for re-| thus dealt with chafe against the trial ; they 
lief to the office, are furnished to house-|contend with it till their sensibilities are 
holders, who are requested to give them at| lacerated by its cruel edges, and their hearts 
the door instead of money or food. become morbid and bitter. They make its 

Visiting cases of poverty is intrusted to| presence one long, perpetual pain and poison, 
district committees, appointed from the| Others, recognizing the trial as heaven-sent 
women of the organization, who are required | and therefore not to be escaped, accept it; 
to make full reports of every case visited.| not with joy, indeed, but with meekness ; 
The reports are in the form of answers to| and though it press hard and sharply, they 
queries in printed blanks, and are for-| wear it with a sweet patience that day by 
warded to the superintendent to be by bim| day enables them to carry it more easily. It 
embodied in the books of registry. The| even becomes the source of an inward devel- 
visitors also act as almoners of the Society, | opment, the growth of a grace which at the 
under its rules in co-operation with its| last proves to be the crowning, adorning at- 





Superintendent. Allowances must be in the | 
form of needed supplies of food, fuel and| 
clothing, but no money is given out. The 
articles of food are flour, corn-meal, oat-| 
meal, beans, hominy, tea, and soap, appor-| 
tioned to size of the family. In cases of 
sickness, meat, coffee, sugar, corn-starch, | 
milk, crackers, etc., may be added at discre-| 
tion of the visitor. 

From the first of December to the first of | 
April the Society is in active operation, but) 
also maintains for the residue of the year 
a course of unintermitting supervision, by | 
which the families who have been relieved | 
are made to feel that the Society holds them | 
responsible for the disposition of their time | 
and money during the period of earning. | 
In pursuance of this, each family is visited | 
monthly, a register is kept of the amount of 
work they are able to obtain, and a point 
made of regular attendance of children at 
school. In connection with the summer} 
work bas been established a fuel-savings so- 
ciety, which offers very advantageous terms | 
of deposit, and hopes thereby to lay the 
foundation of babits of economy and thrift.”’| 


TRANSFIGURED SORROW. 

You may not know how it is supposed the 
pearl is formed. A grain of sand or some) 
foreign substance, getting entrance within 
the shell of an oyster, hurts its sensitive’ 
body, which, having no power to expel the 
cause of pain, covers it with secretion, and| 
by degrees rounds off all sharp angles, 
moulds it into a sphere, and finishes it with 
a polished surface. Thus it accepts the in- 
evitable presence as part of its life, and! 
when it dies, yields up, shaped and perfect | 
ed, a perfect gem, lovely with the tints of, 
the skies, a jewel whose worth is far beyond | 
the pain that gave it existence. 
God often introduces into human lives) 


the laboring and the heavy-laden. 


} and the lost. 


tribute of their character—the especial qual- 
ity, which rounded out to perfect sym- 
metry, reflects the beauty of heaven.— 
Christian Weekly. 


— - soap 


THE MUSIC OF THE GOSPEL 

What music is there ever heard in this 
world to be compared with the music of 
the Gospel? It goes to the heart of uni- 
versal bumanity. It is richer in its tones 
than all the voices of men. Itis more tbrill- 
ing far than all the symphonies of Handel 
and Mozart, of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Rossini, and of all the mighty masters of 
song. Itis softer than the murmar of the 
evening breeze; more soothing than the 
sound of the distant waterfall. It is 
sweeter than the warblings of summer 
birds; more harmonious than the chorus of 
the forest’s rustling leaves. It is grander 
than the hallelujahs of the waves of the 
ocean; more overpowering than the organ 
roll of the reverberating thunder. Aye, and 
more melting and delicious than the harping 
of those heavenly intelligences, whom God 
designates as the “morning stars.” The 
Gospel steals over the bosom of the desolate 
and inexpressibly sad. It drops its assuag- 
ing balm on the ear of the broken and the 
weary, the forsaken, the bereaved, the soli- 
tary. It charms away the despondency of 
Its min- 
strelsy penetrates within the prison bars of 
the captive, and floats to the ear of tyranny’s 
fettered victim in the subterranean dungeon. 
Its solace cheers those who sit in ashes, who 
are clad in the vestments of mourning, and 
are swooning under the spirit of heaviness. 
It comes with resistless force to the bank- 
rupt, the ruined and undone, to the guilty, 
the betrayed, the despairing, the polluted, 
When all other voices are 
still, with gentler than a mother’s accents it 
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breathes out hope and retrieval for the 
fallen and the outcast. No fabled Orpheus 
ever so affected rocks, trees, and wild beasts, 
by harp and song, as Christ by the music 
of the Gospel has drawn after Him, in bliss- 
ful captivity, the dullest, rudest, and most 
savage of mankind, constraining them to 
leave their carnal instincts, their habits of 
depravity, their ways of sin, so that, for- 
saking all besides, o’er all the world they 
follow Him.—Dr. Somerville at the Glas- 
gow Convention, Tenth month 30th, 1878. 


GIRTON COLLEGE. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


I made a second visit to Cambridge in 
England, last September, mainly to see the 
buildings and general arrangements of Gir- 
ton College and Newnham Hall, both having 
been established since my previous visit in 
1872. Girton College should properly come 
first, as first founded, and highest in aims. 
Its one object is to prepare students for 
University Examinations, whereas the ob- 
ject of Newnham Hall is to give them the 
opportunity for study in a university town, 
whether they aim or do not aim at these 
examinations. 

Any American young woman, accustomed | 
either to the extensive and varied grounds 
of Vassar College, or to the beautiful woods 
and lake of Wellesley, must feel some sense of 
home sickness at the sight of Girton College. 
It stands on a flat plain, a mile or two out 
of Cambridge; there is little of English 
tural beauty in its immediate environment ; 
the grounds are scanty and rough; the 
building is of the dingy English brick, two) 
and a half stories high; and has already, 
in five years, that look of unsightly old age 
which marks so many English buildings 
when unrelieved by ivy. There is almost 
nothing that is attractive in the external 
appearance of the establishment; and of the| 
inside almost the same may be said. I was 
especially struck with the bareness of the 
walls, which are uniformly unpapered, ex- 
cept where the students paper them; and are 
cracked and weather-stained, even in the din- 
ing-room, which should surely be made at 
tractive. The furniture of the lower rooms | 
seemed cheap and ordinary; and on enter- | 
ing the room where prayers are held, I sup-| 
posed myself to be in a kitchen. The bed 
room furniture was cheap and flinisy, except | 
where the students themselves had fur | 
nished it; but there was provided a suffi-| 
ciently good carpet of blue drugget, though 
some of the students had carpeted their own 


rooms. 





cise than I should have expected. 
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it should be said, in fairness, that it was a 
rainy day, and that it was just before the 
opening of the term, when all was in some 
confusion. It is to be said, also, that though 
our fashions of decorative art come partly 
from England, one seldom sees it there ap- 
plied to public places or institutions; an 
average student’s room at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in England is much barer, I should 
say, than an average room at Harvard or 
Yale. Then there are to be mentioned seme 
great practical advantages in the buildings 
at Girton, as compared to Vassar or Welles- 
ley. Each pupil has at Girton a room to 
herself; in the lower stories, each has two 
rooms, from twelve to fourteen feet square. 
These rooms are not arranged according to 
the convenient English university method, 
with a little entry for each suite and a heavy 
outer door of oak,—but they open direetly 
into the hall, as with us. This hall, how- 
ever, is not in the middle of the building as 
in our colleges, but occupies one side, and 
has windows the whole length, thus secur- 
ing far better air, while accommodating 
fewer pupils. The present building is only 
designed for thirty-eight students, as against 
the hundreds at our women’s colleges; and 
when more space was needed, a new build- 


ing was projected, which I saw in progress, 
for nineteen additional students; with two 


lecture rooms and some other rooms. This 
new building is to cost £8000 ($40,000)— 
a sum for which an American College would 
have accommodated forty or fifty pupils. 
But it wonld have been by crowding them 
together ; and Girton may well forego ele- 
gancies and even comforts for the sake of 
the health and privacy of its students. 
When our large colleges for women drop 
their great “preparatory departments” and 
give each collegiate pupil a room or two 
rooms to herself, they can afford to criticise 
Girton, I believe that the arrangements at 
Smith College are in this respect better, be- 
cause they include more of family life, and 
have less of the system of large dormitories. 
Boston University and Michigan University 
provide no dormitories at all, and this 


| seems to me the best system of all. 


The library at Girton was as meagre as 
possible, mostly mere odds and ends of 
books, contrasting greatly with the excellent 
collection at Vassar and the admirable and 
costly one at Wellesley. The laboratory 
too was inferior to theirs, and about equal 
to that of the Rogers High School at New- 
port, R. I. It had accommodations for six- 
teen pupils. The gymnasium was a bare 
building, without apparatus; and there 
seemed fewer appliances for out-door exer- 
If there 


These were the unattractive aspects, and was an art room or picture gallery I did not 
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see it; nor was there any fine collection of 
Natural History,as at Vassar. The ways 
of living seemed to be more like those of 
an American college than I had expected. 
The Girton students do not breakfast in 
their own rooms in the pleasant manner of 
English universities, but go to the dining- 
hall for all their meals, except that they 
have a cup of tea sent to their rooms at 4 
P. M.—in what I must think the irrational 
English way—between the one o’clock lunch 
and the six o’clock dinner. They can also 
have a tray of light refreshments brought 
to their rooms at nine or ten o’clock, if they 
wish. But there was in the general arrange- 
ments more of the boarding-school than I 
had supposed, and less of the university. 
The same fault exists in our women’s col- 
leges, but is diminishing. 

Girton College was originally Hitchin 
College, having been opened temporarily at 
that place, Oct. 16, 1869. It may be justly 
claimed that Vassar College had an influ- 
ence on its organization ; amoug the leading 
friends of Girton, both then and since, being 
Professor James Bryce, who had visited 
Vassar, and the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, whose daughter, Lady Amberley, 
had also visited it. In October, 1873, the 
buildings at Girton were occupied. Seventy 
students have been enrolled since the open- 
ing of the college ; and there were forty-one 
in residence during the last Michaelmas term. 
There is a resident “mistress,” Miss Ber- 
nard, who was absent at the time of my 
visit; and two ladies called “resident assist- 
ant lecturers’—Miss Welsh, in “ Classics,” 
and Miss C. Herschel, in ‘‘ Natural Science 
and Mathematics.” There are eleven “ lec- 
turers’’—all fellows or teachers in the differ- 
ent colleges of Cambridge University. The 
subjects of instruction are announced as 
Divinity, Modern Languages (English, 
French or German), Classics, Mathematics 
(Pure and Mixed), Moral Science, Natural 
Science, History and Vocal Music. The 
entrance examination, as in the case of the 
English universities generally, is less strin- 
gent than our own. A student may, for 
instance, enter without knowing a word 
of Latin or Greek, or a proposition of Alge- 
bra or Geometry. The required studies for 
examination are Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Physical and Political Geography, 
English History and English Composition. 
The optional studies are Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Algebra, Geometry, Trig- 
onometry (with the elementary parts of 
Conic Sections). Every candidate must sat- 
isfy the examiners in two of these subjects, 
of which one must be a language, so that 
Latin and French will suffice, or German 
and Geometry. Latin means “easy pas- 
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sages for translation from Latin into Eng. 
lish, and easy English sentences for transla- 
tion into Latin, with questions on Gram. 
mar;” and so with Greek. Algebra need 
include only simple equations, and Geome. 
try only the first three books of Euclid. 

Students must ordinarily be eighteen 
years old; and the course for the ordinary 
“degree certificate’ occupies about three 
years, half of each year being spent at the 
college. For honors, a longer time is neces- 
sary. The marked distinction between 
‘‘pass” examinations and honor examina- 
tions, which distinguishes the English uni- 
versities from most of our own, is emphatic 
at Girton. The examinations are conducted 
by Cambridge University men, and the aim 
is to have the standard of honors precisely 
the same; though the housekeeper at Girton 
said to me indignantly, ‘ After all they are 
not so just to the young ladies as in your 
American colleges; they don’t give them 
the degree, but only a certificate.” 

Seven students have this year graduated, 
as we should say, at Girton. Of these, two 
have received ordinary certificates, and five 
have won “honors.” These represent 
third year class of nine, and a fourth year 
class of five; so that only half of this whole 
number have obtained degrees. Some of 
the others may have delayed examination 
till another year. Those who took the ordi- 
nary degree of B. A. were both marked “first- 
class,’ the one in Law, the other in Botany. 
Of the honor-students, three were marked 
“second-class,”—two in Moral Sciences and 
one in Natural Sciences. Two were 
“third-class’—one in Moral Sciences and 
one in Mathematics. These are intended to 
represent precisely the degrees and honors 
of the University of Cambridge. There is 
also a certificate called a “college certifi- 
cate” which is supposed to represent a simi- 
lar standard of exemination, but permits of 
French and English (or German and Eng- 
lish) instead of Latin or instead of Greek; 
and of the substitution of English, French 
and German for both Latin and Greek. 
There is always a theological examination 
provided, but it is always remitted in case 
of conscientious objection. The whole au- 
nual charge for board, lodging, and instruc- 


ition, is £105 ($525). There are four “schol- 


larships” varying from £50 to $100. 
institution is now self-supporting. 

I travelled on the Continent with several 
Cambridge University officials, some of 
whom had lectured to the Girton students, 
and they spoke of those pupils with entire 
respect, though they admitted that the col- 
lege had not yet surmounted all academic 
prejudice. On the other hand I heard more 
than once in London, among educated re- 
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formers, the expression that the “ Girton| 1860. 


| 


girls” were somewhat conceited and prig- 

ish; and I heard a preference expressed 
or the work done by Newnham Hall and 
by Lundon University. I am not qualified 
to make any comparison, but shall speak 
later of those other institutions. — The 
Woman’s Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Earth Speaks.—Last summer, Pal- 
mieri first observed that the seismograpb, 
with the aid of a transmitting microphone 
and a receiving telephone, enables the ear 
to hear the vibrations of the ground. Rossi 
afterwards experimented with a more deli- 
cate apparatus, and at every pulse of the 
voleano’s eruption he heard the same sounds 
in the agitated soil. The two professors 
have repeated the experiments at Pozzuoli 
and Solfatara, with the same results.— 
Roma. 


Greek Bread.—The ancient Greeks used 
covered utensils, called cribanoi, which were 
made of terra-cotta, and pierced with holes 
in their circumference. They were the 
prototypes of the modern “ Dutch ovens.” 
After the dough was put in, they were sur- 
rounded by burning coals, and the heat, 
penetrating by the holes, gave a more uni- 
form temperature than an ordinary oven. 
After the reign of Pericles, Athens became 
renowned for the skill of its bakers and 
cooks. They made twenty or more kinds 
of bread, some of which were very white and 
of excellent flavor. Plato reports that, a 
century before his time, a Sicilian baker, 
named Therion, had made great improve- 
ments in his art. The Cappadocians made 
a very delicate bread, somewhat like the 
inodern Vienna rolls, by adding to the 
wheat flour a little milk, oil, and salt.— 
La Nature. 


Expansion of Bismuth.—Marx dipped 
long narrow glass tubes into melted bis- 
muth, and sucked it up the tubes to a height 
of eight or ten inches. The expansion in 
cooling shattered the tubes, often with ex- 
plosive violence. The tubes cracked length- 
wise, into long parallel glass rods or threads, 
such as it would be difficult to produce by 
any other means.—Pol. Notizblatt. 

Hayden’s Survey.—Prof. F. V. Hayden, 
in charge of the Geological Survey of the 
U. S. Territories, crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tain Divide ten times during the past season. 
He explored some of the most noted passes, 
and among them the celebrated Two-ocean 
pass, of which he made a careful chart. He 
passed over much of the same ground in 
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In consequence of his discoveries he 
kas recently been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of scientific societies in Lausanne, Brus- 
sels and Halle. 


‘‘HE LEADETH ME.” 


Sometimes by quiet streams 
He leadeth me; 

And then I follow Him 
Most joyfully. 


My weary spirit then 
He doth restore, 

And bids my heart rejoice 
For evermore. 


Sometimes He leadeth me 
By desert sand, 

Far from the flowing stream 
And pleasant land, 


Yet there His manna falls 
My tent around; 

He can a table spread 
On barren ground. 


A rock is ever near, 
Streams to supply; 
To faithless hearts alone 

Those streams are dry. 


And though at times their taste 
Bitter may be, 

He turns the bitterness 
To sweets to me. 


If in the weary night 
I cannot trace 

The footprints of my Lord, 
Or see His face, 


I still may hear His voice 
Calling to me, 

And saying, “ Dost thou fear 
To follow Me ?” 


And if the storm arise, 
And drown that voice, 

I have no cause to fear, 
But to rejoice : 


For then I feel the grasp 
Of His strong hand, 
And know that at my side 
He now doth stand. 


Then, when I’m weak and faint, 
He raiseth me 

And bears me in His arms 
So tenderly. 


He gently lays my head 
Upon His breast, 

And bids me there in peace 
And comfort rest. 


Tis thus He leadeth on 
Most lovingly, 

And ever takes the way 
That’s best for me. 


’Tis thus I follow Him 
Obediently— 
E’en when I cannot go 
Quite joyfully. 
— The (Boston) Christian. 
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FRIEND, WITH TWENTY YEARS’ EX.| 
A perience as a Manufacturing Chemist, experienced | 
Bookkeeper, etc., is desirous of employment. 
4t Address A. B., Office of Friends’ Review. 


oe 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 
WILMINGTON, OHIO, 
Will receive applications for the Professorships of 
Mathematics, and of Greek and Latin. Applications 
must be in by the 1st of Second month. All appli- 
cants will please to give references; also age, experi- 
ence and lowest salary at which they can be secured. | 
Address BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, 
President Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


——— 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1879. 


Containing dates of holding allthe YEARLY AND | 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS in the United 

_ States and Canada. 
Published by the Central Tract Committee of New | 
York Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Single copies, 5 cents ; twelve copies, 50 cents, | 
Address DAVID S. TABER, 714 Water St., N. Y. | 


“o | 


PICKERING COLLEGE. 


PICKERING, ONTARIO. | 


The Winter term of this institution commences the | 
7th of First mo., 1879, and continues twelve weeks. 
Terms, $50. 

The Spring term commences Fourth mo. 4th, and | 
continues twelve weeks. Terms, $40. 


Applications to JOHN WRIGHT, Sec., 
Or THOS, H. BURGESS, Principal. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | 
are to the 6th inst. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—The London 7imes, in its finan- 
cial summary for 1878, says: “ Industries have been 
disorganized, credit shaken, and failures multiplied on | 
every hand. It is stated on good authority that the | 
failures for this year will be nearly 5,000 in number 
more than last year, and it would be difficult to say | 
where the distress will end. Not only have wages 
been reduced and many thousand artisans been thrown | 
out of employment, but many thousands also of those 
above the artisan class are either in actual want or on | 
the confines of it. The increasing number of persons 
driven to grant bills of sale on their effects, is one sig- 
nificant proof of what is going on in the ranks of the 

lower middle class.” 

The Oldham cotton strike has terminated. Ata 
conference, on the Ist, between the committees of em- 
ployers and operatives, the latter unconditionally ac- 
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The Cornish Bank, at Truro, suspended on the 4th 
inst. It did a large business in mining and other 
commercial enterprises. It was a private institution, 
established over a hundred years ago, and had branches 
at Falmouth, Penryn and Redruth, Its liabilities are 
believed to exceed £1,000 000. 


FRANCE.—The Senatorial elections which took 
place on the 5th, resulted in a decided Republican tri- 
umph. The returns show the election of 15 Conserva- 
tives and 64 Republicans ; second ballots are necessary 
in two Departments. All the Republican Senators 
whose terms had expired were re-elected, but only 13 
of 47 Conservatives. 

GERMANY.—It is asserted that a majority of the 
Federal Council are friendly to the general principles 
of the tariff scheme proposed by Bismarck. The Com. 
mission for the general revision of the customs tariff 


| met for the first time on the 4th inst. It is supposed 


their work will not be matured before the second half 
of the session of the Reichstag; so that the discussion 
of the subject will begin only after the Easter recess. 
The Liberal members are said to be opposed to Bis- 
marck’s plan. 

Great destitution and distress are reported to prevail 
throughout Alsace and Lorraine. 

A great meeting of German Catholics is to be held 
at Fulda, to consider the relations between Church 
and State. 


BuLGARIA.—The Assembly of Bulgarian nobles, 
which will meet at Tirnova on the 18th inst. to elect 
a Prince, will consist of three classes; the first, the 
presidents of superior and inferior administrations, 
municipal and judicial councils of all the Bulgarian 
communes, numbering 124 representatives; the sec- 
ond, 120 members elected by the people, one for each 
10,000 inhabitants; the third will comprise nine Bul- 
garian bishops, one Greek bishop, one Mufti (Moham- 
medan) and one Grand Rabbi (Jewish). In addition, 
the present ruler will nominate 30, selecting, it is ex- 
pected, a dozen Turks, that the Turkish element may 
be proportionately represented. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The Viceroy of India telegraphed 
on the 31st ult. details of the Ameer’s withdrawal from 
Cabul. On the roth ult. he held a council, when it 
was resolved that after the fall of Alimusjid and Pei- 
war, no further reliance could be placed on the troops, 
or resistance offered. The Ameer decided to seek 
Russian protection and place his case before a Euro- 
pean Congress, leaving his son Yakoob Khan, in 
charge at Cabul. Yakoob was released from confine. 
ment, and an oath was administered to him that he 
should do as the Ameer directed. The Ameer left 
Cabul on the 13th ult. His authority, it is said, has 
almost disappeared. It {s reported that he is going to 
St. Petersburg. 

Domestic.—The U. S, Supreme Court has recently 
rendered an important decision, the Chief Justice and 
three others dissenting, on a case brought up from 
Tennessee. A State law of 1838 enacted that the notes 
of the Bank of Tennessee should be receivable for 





cepted the proposed reduction, and it was expected | taxes. An amendment of the State Constitution, adopt- 
that work would be resumed on the 6th. The masters | ed after the civil war, provided that notes issued dur- 
would not pledge themselves to restore old hands to | ing the supremacy of the Confederacy, should be null 
their former places, or to exempt carders from the re- | and void, on the presumption that they were issued in 
duction. The loss in wages by the strike amounts to | aid of the rebellion. The tax collector, therefore, re- 
£60,000, besides the expenditure of the Union funds. | fused to receive them, and was sued by a tax payer to 
It is expected that the journeymen builders of Shef-| compel their reception, on the ground that the Con- 
field will submit to the reduction of wages, and that a/| stitutional amendment was itself null and void, as 
strike will be avoided. violating the U. S. Constitution by impairing the ob- 

A recent sudden thaw, following severe cold and | ligation of the contract of the State to receive the notes 
deep snow, caused floods in many places. At Not- | for taxes. The Supreme Court sustains that view, 
tingham the flood was the greatest in fourteen years. | holding that Tennessee was never, in fact, out of the 
The country around Darlington and Wresham was/ Union, and all its acts are valid except as they are 
overflowed for miles. Much damage was reported at | shown to have violated the U. S. Constitution or laws ; 
Berwick and Aberdeen. | as they did if in direct aid of the rebellion. 
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